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THE ANTIQUITY OF ENGLISH. 

Ir is within my experience that none but 
a very few Englishmen have the remotest 
conception of the antiquity of the native 
element of English, comprising, as it does, 
the most useful and necessary portion of the 
language. 

The usual error is to confuse speech with 
writing, and to limit the chronology of the 
spoken word by a consideration of the actual 
accidental moment when it happened to be 
written down. Yet there are strange excep- 
tions. Many ple are willing to concede 
at once that Welsh is merely a modern form 
of ancient British, and, consequently, that 
the Celtic languages are far older than the 
date of the existence of Julius Cesar. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Rhys, the oldest Welsh glosses 
only go back to the ninth century ; let us 
say, to about a.p. 800. At this rate, it is at 
once obvious that, for practical purposes, an 
old form of Welsh must have been spoken in 
Britain at least a thousand years before any 
of it was written down. And this is very 
much within the mark. 

When, again, wecompare Welsh with Breton, 
Gaelic, and Irish, and note their divergences, 


it becomes clear that they must have taken 


a long time to diverge ; before which era the 
common Celtic language required a long time 
for its grammatical formation. We are thus 
carried back into remote prehistoric times ; 
and as a thousand years is quite an insuffi- 
cient period to produce andl developments 
as must have existed in Cesar’s time, we are 
very much within the mark when we say 
that some form of Celtic was being spoken 
somewher » in the time of King Solomon. 

We learn from comparative philology that 
such languages as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 

yermanic, Celtic, and the rest, are (as far as 

relates to unborrowed primitives) practically 
coeval. The fact that the oldest English MS. 
(viz., the Epinal Glossary, about a.p. 700) is 
older than any Celtic gloss does not affect 
the question in the least, nor need we con- 
sider the fact that Greek MSS. are older 
than Sanskrit ones. It is, however, import- 
ant to learn that a certain Greek inscription 
ean be dated as early as B.c. 474 (Palwo- 
graphical Society’s ‘Facsimiles’), and the 
Homeric poems must have been composed 
some centuries earlier. A still higher anti- 
quity is assigned to the ‘ Rig-Veda.’ 

From all this it follows that Sanskrit, 
Greek, Celtic, and Germanic were already 
distinct languages in the days of Solomon, 
and it is further highly probable that, even 
at that early date, the Celtic and Germanic 
branches of the Indo-European languages 
must have been subdivided. We may be 
sure that a Germanic language essentially 
the same as English was then being spoken 
somewhere, though we may not be able to 
locate the tribe that spoke it. I venture to 
think that this way of stating the case may 
seem novel to many, yet the more it is 
considered the more readily the truth will 
eee. It must not be forgotten that Eng- 
lish sometimes preserves an older form than 
Greek (as in the case of the word work, where 
Greek has lost the initial =f or than Sanskrit 
(as in the case of star, where Sanskrit has 
lost the initial s). I observe that Kluge refers 
to the original Indo-Germanic as existing 
“several millenniums” before our era, and 
suggests the year B.c. 2000 as the latest date 
for the Aryan division of dialects. 

By way of further illustration, take the 
words corn and storm. These words were 
spelt in the year 700 precisely as they are 
spelt now, having preserved their apparent 
form (with the loss of the trilled rin Southern 
England) for 1,200 years to our certain know- 
ledge. Hence these words must be of extreme 
antiquity, and it becomes difficult to limit 
the time of their origin. 

Watrer W. SKear. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

THERE are certain lacune in the history of 
the medieval medical cult of St. Bartholomew 
which require the attention of students, and 
which may through their researches yet be 
filled up. In bringing the subject to the 
notice of ‘N. & Q.,’ one does no more than 
direct one’s ignorance with wisdom, which is 
satisfaction sufficient for most of us, provided 
we do not fall victims to the sneers of the 
supercilious, who, happily, are scarce in the 


ranks of your contributors. It is well known 
that at the close of the tenth century the 
Emperor Otho III. came to Rome with an) 
army to assist his Saxon kinsman, Gregory V., 
against the anti-Pope John XVII. and Cres- 
centius, and that, having defeated his enemies | 
near Benevento,.the emperor re-established | 
that Pontiff in Rome. While at Benevento | 
Otho obtained, as he believed, the treasured 
remains of St. Bartholomew—of course minus 
his skin. The Beneventani, however, have 
ever since claimed to have practised a clever 
fraud upon their imperial visitor; and as 
their skill in that direction still remains un- 

uestionable, there is no little probability 
that they are to be believed. They claim to 
have palmed off upon him the remains of | 
St. Paulinus of Nola. 

At any rate, what Otho got he took, and 
intended to carry back to Saxony. However, 
illness seized him, and he died in Rome. The 
apostolic relics—so valuable an addition to 
the similar treasures already enshrined in 
the Eternal City—-were placed in the church 
then building in honour of the lately-mar- 
tyred St. Adalbert of Prague, on the site of 
the Temple of sculapius upon the Tiber 
island. Now I shall first of all ask if there 
was not a reason for their being placed there, 
over and above its being the locality of a new 
and conspicuous church ; and to the best of 
my knowledge the reason I shall venture to 
offer has never been offered before, even by 
tiresome Teutons. 

St. Gregory of Tours, and, I think, Euse- 
bius (in addition to our scanty knowledge as 
to this apostle), speak of him as having 
journeyed into that country which treated 
Paul and Barnabas so unpleasantly, namely, 
Lycaonia, where the speech may have been at 
least as peculiar as that of the Northern 
Farmer, and which Jater on formed a portion 
of the province of Pisidia. Now it may 
be asked, What can Lycaonia have had to 
do with the Tiber island? The answer is 
just this and no more. On the Tiber island 


during consular times had arisen in suc- 


cession four temples, respectively those of | 


sculapius, Semo-Sancus, Faunus, and Jupi- 
ter Lycaonius. 

It is strange to relate that although the 
worship of the classic god of medicine power- 
fully ruled this island for at least six cen- 
turies, and although the church now known 
as San Bartolommeo all’ Isola occupies 
the veritable site of his temple, until the 
latest medieval times the Tiber island was 
known to pilgrims (as evidenced by the 
itineraries) as Lycaonia in consequence of the 
cult of Jupiter Lycaonius ; nor do I believe 
that the advent of the remains of any saint 


of lower estimation than an apostle would 


have sufticed to change the name of the 
island. At least there is no evidence to show 
that the island was ever called by the name 
of St. Adalbert. 

It will, I think, then be conceded that the 
Romans of the eleventh century were not 
likely to admit themselves to have been 
yractised upon in such a signifi- 
cant matter by the priests of Benevento ; 
and therefore the cult of St. Bartholomew 


| got great hold upon them. They possessed 


the venerated remains of yet another holy 


| apostle. Rome was the richer. Nor, again, 


would the Saxon Gregory have been likely to 
allow that his victorious kinsman had been 


'deceived. At all events, the laugh has been 


only on the side of the Beneventani and the 
Neapolitans. We shall see what came of it. 
It now becomes necessary to notice that 
the Benedictines, who throughout the Middle 
Ages, previously to the invasion of Arabic or 
Semitic medicine, seem to have inherited and 
monopolized the science, settled on this island 
hard by the church as “ Bene Fratelli,” and 
organized a hospital founded by San Giovanni 
Calabita, who died in 1031, only thirty years 
later than the death of Otho. Whether these 
descendants of Asculapius had carried on 
their humane science there anterior to that 
date I have been unable todetermine. Aware 
of the wholesale adaptation to Christian pur- 
s of the neighbouring pagan temples of 
Tea Matutina (commonly called Vesta), 
Fortuna, and Ceres, one would be surprised 
to discover that the temples on the island 
had been completely neglected—provided, of 
course, that floods had not destroyed them. 
Still, evidence of any Benedictine continua- 
tion of “sculapian science on the “insula 
inter duas pontes” between the days of 
Theodosius and those of Benedictine IX. is 
still wanting. If it should be forthcomin 
(and no one would more enthusiastically hai 
it than myself), it will be possible to show 
that from the year 291 B.c. down to 1898 A.D. 
the island of St. Bartholomew has been con- 
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secrated to medicine—that is to say, medicine 
has been continuously practised there for the 
space of nearly two thousand two hundred 
years. At present we can scarcely say so 
much. 

As to the genuineness of the remains of the 
apostle in either Benevento or Rome, it is of 


little moment to inquire ; in fact, perhaps, | 


we had better not do so. But as these matters 
were serious in times medieval, I shall be 
pardoned if I “aioe 5 to trace the important 
results of medieval beliefs. 

Both the Beneventani and the Romans 
believed they possessed these sacred relics, 
and great have been the controversies arising 
from this rivalry. Into those controversies I 


shall not lead readers of ‘N. & Q. For my | 


purpose it will be sufficient to relate that in 
1035 the Bishop of Benevento, on behalf of 
his famine-stricken subjects, came to England 
and sold to Emma, the queen of Canute, an 


arm of the holy apostle, the ae of this | 


note. Now Canute had himself been to 
Apulia, and probably to Benevento, certainly 
to Rome, and doubts had apparently invaded 
his royal mind as to the subject of the prof- 
fered relic, for he made the hep swear as 
to its genuineness upon the altar at Canter- 
bury ot he permitted Queen Emma to 
conclude the purchase. So far as is yet 
known this constitutes the first incident or 
germ of the growth of the cult of St. Bar- 
tholomew in England. It is probable, though 


his narrative on traditions, and himself lived 
a century later than Rahere) tells us that 
Rahere fell ill (presumably of malaria) when 
visiting the site of the martyrdom of St. Paul, 
and during his illness had a vision of St. 
Bartholomew, which caused him to record a 
vow to the effect that should he recover and 
return to London he would acquire a site there 
upon which he would found a hospital, priory, 
and church, to be dedicated to that apostle. 
need not go further into the familiar details of 
the story of Rahere, nor do more than mention 
that Richard de Belesme, Bishop of London, 
and no doubt the pious hospital - loving 
Matilda, helped him to fulfil his vow at Smith- 
field. It is not to be doubted that his inspi- 
ration came from his visit to Rome, and had 
nothing to do with Benevento. The period, 
it has been seen, of his pilgrimage thither 
| was contemporaneous with the rebuilding of 
San Bartolommeo all’ Isola, and I will venture 
to give as a reason why he may even have 
| been treated for his malady upon the island 
| itself, that the ed hospital of 8. Spirito 
}in Saxia was then in a ruinous condition. 
| Doubtless the shrine, to be called hence- 
|forward San Bartolommeo, many of whose 
columns are those formerly belonging to 
the Temple of A’sculapius, which Antoninus 
Pius so greatly enriched in the second cen- 
tury, was the talk of the city, and especially 
was an attraction to pilgrims taken to Ly- 
caonia or Isola Tibernia. 


not recorded, that this apostolic relic worked| _ The multiplication of English hospitals 
distinguished miracles. In any case we find dedicated to the same apostle speedily follows 
that a hospital of St. Bartholomew was | at Oxford, Dover, Gloucester, Newbury, and 
founded in Chatham about 1087, the earliest | Sandwich, all belonging to the twelfth cen- 
of the many sculapian foundations under | tury ; and monkish verses render abundant 


the dedication to that saint and martyr. 

The connexions between England and 
Rome were once more thickening. In the 
year 1107, in the reign of Henry we find 
for the first time an Englishman, Ulric, made 
cardinal, during the Pontificate of that ener- 
getic restorer Paschal II. In 1112 the latter 


Pontiff, himself a Benedictine of S. Paolo | 


fuori le Mura, found it necessary to repair the 
church of St. Adalbert on the Tiber island, 
as his extant inscription over the entrance 
declares, and rechristen it San Bartolommeo. 
His restorations, however, were not completed 
until the reign of his successor, Gelasius IL, 
1131. 

Now during this period we know that the 
pious queen of our Henry I. was_ busy, 
especially in the founding of hospitals, St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, &c., and that about the 
year 1118 Rahere, an Augustinian canon of 
St. Paul’s, went on pilgrimage to Rome. The 
writer of his memoir (who, however, founds 


| homage to his healing powers. 
Sr. BappELey. 


THe GEORGE worn BY CHARLES I. (See 
1% ii. 135.)\—At this reference SpERANS 
asked where the George was to be found, 
mentioning that it had been in the possession 
of the late Marquis Wellesley, but had been 
lost sight of since his death. This happened 
in 1842. Though SpeRANs may long ago have 
been sick unto death from hope deferred of 
answer to his question, it is one of so much 
interest that I ask leave to put on record the 
little that I know of its history, with the 
view of eliciting more complete information 
from other sources. 

In February, 1689, Madame de Sévigné 
writes to her daughter :— 

“Le roi d’Angleterre donna hier dans l’église de 
Notre Dame l’ordre de la Jarretiére 4 M. de Lauzun: 
on y lu une espéce de serment, qui en fait la céré- 
; monie, le roi lui mit le collier 4 l'autre cté du nétre 
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et un Saint George, qui vient du feu roi son pére et 
qui est enrichi de diamants, il vaut bien dix mille 
écus......11 faut_pourtant que le roi d’Angleterre 
croie lui étre obligé, puisqu’il le traite si bien. 

My next knowledge of the George is con- 
tained in a letter from Rome of December, 
1785, in which Prince Charlie, broken down 
and not always fit to take care of himself or 
the George, is described as continually wear- 
ing it. The writer proceeds :— 

“Tt is interesting from being the one King Charles 
had on when he was beheaded, and that he desired 
to be sent to his son.” 

After Prince Charlie’s death, which hap- 
pened in 1788, I find traces of a private 
negotiation to procure the George for the 
Prince of Wales from the Duchess of Albany, 
into whose hands, and not those of the 
Cardinal York, it seems to have fallen ; but I 
see no proof of the negotiations being con- 
cluded. Mr. William Gibb, however, in the 
‘Royal House of Stuart Illustrated,’ 1890, 
describes and illustrates a gold George 
studded with diamonds bequeathed by 
Cardinal York to King George IIL, and 
deposited in the Crown Room in Edinburgh 
Castle on 18 December, 1830. He adds that 
there can be little doubt that this and other 
ensigns were worn by James IL. of England 
and VII. of Scotland, and carried away with 
him on his abdication and flight in 1688 :— 

“They would thus passin natural succession from 
father to son, and from son to grandson, until from 
his brother, Charles Edward Stuart, Cardinal York 
received them.” 

How did the George get back from M. de 
Lauzun to the Stuarts? By which of them 
was it transferred to the present royal 
family of Great Britain and Ireland? What 
had Lord Wellesley to do with it ? 

To the Stuart Exhibition at the New 
Gallery in 1889 the Queen lent an “Onyx 
George of Charles I.” The catalogue says 
nothing more about it, but the 7imes of 
5 January, 1889, says :— 

“The very ornament which he wears in Vandyck’s 
great picture, though unfortunately it seems that 
the jewels have all been removed.” 

This cannot be the George the magnificent 
jewelling of which attracted the attention of 
Madame de Sévigné in 1689, and of visitors 
to Rome in 1785, as Mr. Gibb describes it in 
1890 as studded with diamonds, although, as 
might be expected from the vicissitudes of 
two centuries and a half, several of them are 
missin g. KILLIGREW. 


isfound inthe ‘Dictionary of Architecture,’ and 
Mr. Wheatley goes so far as to suggest that 
| he may have designed the Water-Gate at York 
House ; but I do not think there is any evi- 
dence that he was an architect, beyond his 
own assertion and the fact that he designed 
the triumphal arches for Charles IL.’s entry 
into London at the Restoration, and built a 
room thirty-five feet square at York Build- 
ings (which, according to his own account, 
Charles I. thought equal to Whitehall), and 
a house at Hempstead Marshal for Lord 
Craven. 

Dallaway, in a note to Walpole’s painters 
in the reign of Charles I. (‘ Anec. of Painters,’ 
p. 274), says :— 

“Many readers may be of opinion that more 
pages of this work have been allotted to Gerbier 
than he had deserved, considered merely as an 
artist. His talents were rather those of a courtier, 
and having in early life made himself necessary to 
the Duke of Buckingham, he found a ready ad- 
mission to Court, and recommended himself to the 
end of the king’s reign by various projects of high 

wretension, connected with the arts and bel/es-lettres. 

is intimacy with Vandyck proved of mutual ad- 
vantage to both. Sanderson (an authority to be 
suspected) speaks of him with contempt as an artist. 
He was knighted, sent as the king’s agent to 
Brussels, and at his return made Master of the 
Ceremonies. For his political negotiations, see 
Hardwicke’s ‘State Papers,’ ii. 54.” 

Sanderson says of him, “ He had little of 
Art,” and calls him “a common penman, who 
pensilled the dialogue [probably the De- 
calogue] in the Dutch Church, London, his 
first rise of preferment” (Sir W. Sanderson, 
‘Graphice,’ p. 15). This refers to the altar- 
piece at the east end of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars, which consisted of two wooden 
tables on which were painted the Ten Com- 
mandments in florid gold letters on a black 
ground, which were removed when the church 
was restored, after having been almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, about forty years ago. 

Gerbier describes himself as knowing 
“several languages, good hand in writing [which 
appears to justify Sanderson’s depreciatory notice], 
and skill in sciences—as mathematics, architecture, 
drawing, painting, contriving of scenes, masques 
and entertainments for great princes; besides many 
secrets gained from divers rare persons ; as likewise 
for making engines useful in war.” 

He seems to have been, in fact, a jack-of-all- 
trades, ready to turn his hand to anything ; 
but there appears to be but little ground for 
supposing he was an architect. 

Jallaway, in a further note in Walpole, 


Ste Gersrer, ArcHITECT.—Are | 
here sufficient grounds for reckoning Gerbier | 
o ha ve been an architect? I am inclined to| 
hin k there are not. It is true that his name 


says 

“In ‘Britannia Illustrated,’ imp. fol., 1714, is a 
view of the west front of Hempstead Marshal. It 
has five ge ay bay windows with a portal which 
are low; above them a range of square windows 
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dressed with architraves, like those at Whitehall. 
The whole inconceivably ugly.”—Walpole’s ‘Anec.,’ 
i. 279. 

Gerbier appears to have been a courtier, a 
diplomatist (in which capacity he seems to 
have had considerable success), a decorator, a 
philanthropist of a sort (he advocated the 
establishment in this country of Monts de 
Piété or Banks of Compassion), and somewhat 
of a charlatan, but there are, it appears to 
me, but slender grounds for ceontiien him 
as an architect. Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“Do IT BY DEGREES, AS THE CAT ATE THE 
PESTLE.” (See 9 S. i. 390.)—I suggested at 
the above reference that the Lincolnshire 
proverbial remark addressed to a fidgety or 
impulsive person, “ Do it by degrees, as the 
cat ate the pestle,” has reference to some 
folk-tale now lost. In this I feel pretty sure 
that I was in error. Yesterday I met a Dews- 
bury man, and in the course of our conversa- 
tion used this feline proverb, remarking as 
I did so that, although I saw its application, 
I could not fathom its meaning. “Ah!” re- 
plied my friend, “a West Riding chap would 
understand it well enough. Do not you know 
what a pestle is?” I naturally replied an 
instrument for pounding. “Yes, that will 
do,” he said ; “but some words have more 
meanings than one. We call pigs’ feet pestles, 
and it would be a slow job for a cat to eat 
one, for a pigs foot has a great many little 
bones in it and the best meat is deep down 
among them.” Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Atcurn Cius.—I was asked some time ago 
if | knew anything of the above club, and | 
had to reply that Idid not. I now see in the 
Notes on Books for 31 August, issued by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., a note as 
to the publication of No. 3 of the “ Alcuin 
Club Tracts,” and giving the intimation that 
the club has been formed for the purpose of 
dealing with the practical study of cere- 
monial, and the arrangement of churches, 
their furniture and ornaments, in accordance 
with the rubrics of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The tract No. 3 is entitled ‘ Litur- 
gical Interpolations, the author being the 
Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A., vicar of Madingley, 
and is royal octavo, consisting of twenty-four 
pages, published at two shillings. Perhaps 
this information is worth being preserved in 
‘N. & W. E. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Rose Caste, CuMBERLAND.—In Note B to 
chap. ii. of ‘The Monastery,’ Sir Walter tells 


a delightful story of an incident that occurred 
at Rose Castle during “ the forty-five.” Scott 
says, “ Rose Castle, the seat of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, but then occupied by the family of 
Squire Dacre of Cumberland.” Does this 
mean temporarily occupied by the Dacres ? 
How long has Rose Castle been in the posses- 
sion or occupation of the Bishops of Carlisle ? 
As an old North Cumbrian, as I may call 
myself, though I was not born in Cumber- 
land, perhaps I “did ought” to know this; 
but as I do not, may I appeal to my old 
acquaintance Chancellor Fer uson, whose 
name I occasionally see in ‘N. & Q.? He 
must know, if anybody knows, as I should 
imagine that he has the whole history of 
“cannie aul’ Cummerlan’” sux le bout du 
doigt. 

The Dacres in my time, I think, or rather, 
I am sure, lived at Kirklinton Hall, eight 
miles or so north of Carlisle. 

I wonder if the gallant and chivalrous 
Highlander’s cockade is still in esse, in the 
possession of any of Lady Clerk’s descendants 
or others. 

It is rather curious that the note immedi- 
ately following the foregoing (“ The Fairies ”), 
relating an experience of Scott’s own, is, in 
its own way, as interesting as the “Rose 
Castle” note. JONATHAN BoucuIEr. 


Dr. JoHNSON AND TEA-DRINKING.—The late 
romancist R. L. Stevenson, in his essay ‘ Ars 
Triplex, has thus written: “Already an old 
man, he [Dr. Johnson] ventured on his High- 
land tour ; and his heart, bound with triple 
brass, did not recoil before twenty-seven in- 
dividual cups of tea.” Is not this twenty- 
seven a aa romance in itself? I fancied I 
had read most of the Johnsonian literature 
in existence ; yet I have never heard of the 
doctor disposing of more than twenty-four 
cups of tea at one sitting. It is as well to 
point out this (if it has not already been 
noted) lest some other writer, @ /a Sir John 
Falstaff, should add a few more cups to a 
number which is already large enough in all 
conscience. THomas AULD. 

Belfast. 


Epition.—What is an edition? Has one a 
right, without perpetrating a deception, to 
call a republication in separate form from 
‘N. & 3 a second edition? or, in fact, is it 
not rather a duty to do this, so as to warn 
readers that the reprint is not the first pub- 
lication? When, last March, Mr. Fred. W. 
Foster published another edition of his ‘ Bib- 
liography of Skating, I asked him why he 
did not put “fourth edition” on his title-page, 


instead of stating it in his (preliminary note, 
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without title, but I suppose) preface. His 
reply was, “I thought of that, but I found 
that I did not really know what constitutes 
an edition—and I still do not know.” I felt 
precisely the same difficulty when I reprinted 
my notes from ‘N. & Q.’ (8 8. xi. 3, 62) en- 
titled ‘ British, with, however, many altera- 
tions and additions, so that it really was a 
second edition. I have referred to the various 


volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ where the “edition” 
question has been discussed, but they are all | 
on different points from the one I now moot. | 

THomMas. | 


GARDEN OF THE CoLoNIAL BANK, BisHops- 
GATE.—Another of the fast-vanishing relics 
of picturesque London has just disappeared. 
The garden of the Colonial Bank, Bishops. | 
gate Street Within, has lately ceased to be a | 
garden, and is now being partly built upon. 
Fortunately, the interesting old garden of | 
41, Crosby Square is at present in no danger 
of destruction. The courteous occupier of 
the house presented me with the solitary 
flower on a large old may tree, which, together 
with the fountain, the fig trees round the 
walls, and the old-fashioned arbour, has a 
strange old-world look, surrounded as it 
is by a forest of offices, &c., in hideous con- 
trast to the old garden’s peaceful calm. 


MATILDA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Insect Names.—Is it not remarkable, con- | 
sidering that the Saxons had so many names 
for animals, that we have so few English 
names for insects? Bees, flies, wasps, gnats, | 
represent thousands of different forms. 

Emma Euiz. Tooyts. | 


Lepsury Caurcuyarp.—The 
following amusing epitaph was recently 
copied from a tombstone in the churchyard 
at Ledbury. The spelling and punctuation 
are those of the original :— 

In Memory of 
John Heath Cooper of this 
town Never known to be paralised 
by any Man in his profession 
he had a Natural Genius in many 
other things but Leaving this sinfull world in 
hopes of a better 
He died Oct" y* 21" 1772 Aged 54. 
When young he was beloved 
By all that Sond him 
But growing old & poor 
They all forsook him 
But God his Father & his friend 
Did still regard him to his end. 


Hiatt. 
“SELDOM COMES A BETTER.” (See «ante, | 


p. 135.)}—There is a poem of fifteen stanzas | 
on this proverbial saying in Evans’s ‘Old Bal- 


lads,’ No. xxvii. (vol. iv. p. 270). It is entitled 
“Seldome comes the better ; or, An admoni- 
tion to all sorts of people, as hushands, wiues, 
masters, and seruants, &c., to auoid muta- 
bility, and to fix their minds on what they 
possesse. In two Parts.” 

The book, in four volumes, is dated 1784, 
and is dedicated to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, ¢.¢., Hugh Percy, first Duke of North- 
umberland, who died in 1786, the husband of 
Elizabeth Perey, Duchess of Northumberland, 
who died in 1776, and to whom Bishop Percy 
dedicated his ‘Reliques of Ancient Englis 
Poetry. Many of the ‘Old Ballads’ bear 
— internal evidence of having been re- 
stored or patched up. The success of the 
*Reliques’ no doubt prompted the publica- 
tion of this work. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘ PastyME or Peopie.’—I said in 
my note (8 §. i. 308) on this very rare and 
curious book that there must be still two, if 
not three copies, which might some day turn 
up. One of these has recently come to light 
in the last portionof the Ashburnham Library, 
sold in May last. It was one of the two 
formerly belonging to Ratcliffe, at whose sale 
in 1776 it was bought by Dr. Chauncey for 4/. 7s. 
Wehave now, therefore, at least tworemaining 
to be accounted for, viz., the one mentioned in 
Osborne’s ‘ Bibl. Harl.,’ vol. v. No. 1254, and 
Towneley’s copy (sold in 1814). In the cata- 
logue of the Earl of Hardwicke’s library (sold 
in 1888) it was stated that three perfect 
copies were known, viz., that in the British 
Museum (from West’s library), one in the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, and another 
in Earl Spencer’s library at Althorp ; but I 
happen to know that these two are imperfect, 
having a note of the imperfections in both, 
and this notwithstanding Dibdin’s note 
written with his own hand in the last-men- 
tioned copy and declaring it to be “ perfect”! 

FreD. NORGATE. 


Two HuSBANDS FOLLOWING THEIR WIFE TO 
HER Grave.—Mr. Watson, in his ‘ History of 
the Tendring Hundred in the Olden Time, 
co. Essex,’ relates the following wonderful 
romance connected with Thorpe-le-Soken in 
that county :— 


“In 1749 it seems * young gentleman who repre- 
sented himself as a Florentine fell dreadfully in 
love with a beautiful young lady calling herself 
Miss Catherine Canham. They married, travelled 
all over Europe, and were very happy, till at the 
end of three years the lady was taken ill at Verona 
and there died, having begged her husband to take 
her dead body to England ; and on learning that she 
was in reality the wife of the vicar of Thorpe, her 
husband had her body embalmed, and under the 
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name of Williams chartered a vessel from Ham- 
burg, in which he trusted to find his way to Har- 
wich with the deceased lady. He was driven by 
stress of weather into the Colne, and the Custom 
House, which fancied it had got a haul, was sur- 
— to find in the chest nothing but the dead 
ody of a young and still beautiful woman. Mr. 
Williams, who now turned out to be Lord Dalmeny, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Rosebery, stated that 
he was on his way to bury the deceased at Thorpe ; 
the body, meanwhile, being deposited at the Hythe. 
When the badly used husband heard of it he (the 
Rev. Alexander Gough) determined, in revenge, to 
run the poor young lord through the body. Tow. 
ever, he thought better of it, and the two husbands, 
hand in hand, followed the poor woman to the grave, 
in a coffin richly adorned with silver.” 

What evidence is now available confirming 
this statement ? 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Qurrirs, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“ HULLABALOO.” — According to Jamieson, 
this word occurs in Smollett’s ‘ Sir Lancelot 
Greaves’ (1761), spelt haloo-baloo. Will some 
friend of the ‘Dictionary’ kindly find and 
send me the quotation? Our next use is by 
Southey in 1800, as quoted in his ‘ Life’ by 
C. C. Southey, ii. 81: “One day there was a 
hallabaloo (1 never saw that word in a dic- 
tionary, so pardon the spelling if it be wrong) 
in the stables.” It is a pity that the writer 
did not tell us where he had seen or heard it. 
It is recorded, however, in many local forms 
by Jamieson and by Brockett, so that both 
Smollett and Southey may have heard it in 
colloquial use around them. Apparently it 
began to be considered good enough for 
literature of a popular sort between 1820 and 
1830. It is one of the numerous words of 
which the use has been justified by saying 
that they are quite as dignified as the thing 
they stand for. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“ Hean.”—Halliwell has this word in the 
sense of “the hilt of any weapon,” giving 
Howell as his authority. I have searched 
Howell’s ‘ Dict.’ (1660) in vain for the word. 
Can any one give me an exact reference ? 
In Cheshire the word “eene” is used for “the 
long part of a spade handle”; see Holland’s 
‘Gloss.’ (1886). Further information about 
the word will be thankfully received. 

A. L. MaYHew. 


Oxford. 


error. In the thirties Messrs. Longmans had 


‘Hue anp Cry, AND Potice GaZzETTE.— 
When and where was this police circular 
originated? Does it still exist under the 
same name? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Lewis MippLemore.—This person was a 
Franciscan in the last century. Accordin 
to Father Thaddeus, in his recently publish 
book ‘The Franciscans in England,’ he was 
approved for preaching in 1728, and became 
vicar of Douai in 1734. After filling various 
oftices he was reappointed confessor at Bruges 
in 1746. I shoul Ke glad to learn his parent- 
age and also the date and place of his death. 

W. P. W. . 

124, Chancery Lane. 


“THE FOUR SQUARE HuMoRS.”—On a 
diamond pane in an old Shropshire house is 
scratched a legend which concludes thus: 
“Whom God long preserved in the premisses 
and from the four sguare humors.” The “four 
humors” one can, more or less, understand ; 
but why “square”? The date is 1690. 

ARTHUR GAYE. 


Wiiuram Garter, Knt.—I should be 
very grateful for any information concerning 
Sir William Garter, Knt., of London, an 
Bernard Garter, his second son, who lived 
during the sixteenth century. The date and 
place of birth and death, and name of wife in 
each case,are particularly desired. Thefamily is 
mentioned in Metcalfe’s ‘ Visitations of North- 
ants.’ The family arms were, I believe, Or, on 
a cross quarter pierced azure four cheval 
traps of the field. Cc. R. Wricat. 

Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness. 


“Les Quatre Menprants.”—This term is 
used by the French for a dish of almonds, 
raisins, nuts, and figs. Is there any reason 
assigned tothis? The four orders of begging 
friars are also known by this title. 

H. Fisawick. 

{‘‘ Cette dénomination, qui tient certainement aux 
quatre ordres mendiants, sans qu’on sache exacte- 
ment pourquoi, est plus ancienne que le P, André, 
qui en donnait une explication allégorique en 
préchant devant Louis XIII.”—Littré.] 


‘More Hints on Eriquette.’—In ‘The 
Early Writings of William Makepeace 
Thackeray,’ by Charles Plumptre Johnson 
(1888), I find on p. 44 the following extract 
from Thackeray’s note-book, under the date 
4 January, 1838: “Wrote a little Etiquette 
and read ‘ Life of George [V.’” Mr. Johnson 
frankly confesses his inability to explain this 
entry. I venture to offer a solution of the 
problem, praying for correction if I am in 
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published a pretty little handbook (12mo.) 
entitled ‘ Hints on Etiquette and the Usages 


of Society, with a Glance at Bad Habits’; | 


motto, “ Manners make the man.” This had 
a large sale; my copy, dated 1837, is of the 
fourteenth edition. ie is not illustrated. The 
popularity of this work naturally gave rise 
to a parody, and early in 1838 Charles Tilt, 
of Fleet Street, issued a little book, similar in 
size and binding, entitled “More Hints on 
Etiquette, for the Use of Society at Large, 
and Young Gentlemen in Particular. With 
Cuts by George Cruikshank.” I have seen 
this burlesque ascribed to Charles Dickens ; 
but, for the reasons I give below, I am much 
more inclined to believe that Thackeray wrote 
it, and that the above entry in his note-book, 
which agrees as to date, refers to this com- 
position, a small work not likely to have 
occupied very-much of his time or serious 
consideration. In the first place it is pretty 
evident from the cuts that the author and 
the artist must have been in close communica- 
tion, as Thackeray and Cruikshank were at 
the time, having already been associated in 
several similar literary ventures. It is doubt- 
ful whether at that date Dickens was person- 
ally acquainted with George Cruikshank, 
whilst even if he had been, he was at that 
period (1837-8) so busy winding up his 
* Pickwick Papers’ and starting off ‘ Nicholas 


Nickleby’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ that it is ex- | 


tremely doubtful whether he could have 
found time to devote to this amusing, but 
very humble little pot-boiler. I do not use 
the term in a depreciatory sense, for the 
style and the social satire remind one of 
some of the best of the ‘Snob Papers,’ cer- 
tainly not of the early writings of Charles 
Dickens. Forster writes fully of this period, 
but does not refer to ‘Hints on Etiquette.’ 
Surely he would have known if Dickens wrote 
the parody. I venture to ascribe it to Thacke- 
ray. Am I right or am I wrong? 
Watrer 
Clapham Common. 


CHURCHES WITHOUT Fonts.—There is no 
font in Salisbury Cathedral—at least, there 
was none between 1820 and 1840. My grand- 
father, who had seen it before Bishop Bar- 
rington “ wyattized ” it about 1790, said there 
was then a large open-air font before the west 
doors. Was this a recognized place for fonts 
in the thirteenth century ! E. 


blazoned his coat of arms and crest. I wish 
to ascertain what they are. I shall be much 
obliged if some one learned in heraldry living 


|in or near Swansea will kindly write to me, 


and we can enter into correspondence on the, 
to me, interesting subject. 
(Rev.) W. J. WEBBER JONES. 

Clapham, near Bedford. 


Water Corn-mitt.—What is the earliest 


| date of a water corn-mill in England? The 


Rev. Mr. Whitaker, in his ‘ History of Man- 
chester,’ vol. ii. p. 53, states that the Romans 
built a water-mill on the Medlock for the 


of the Roman garrison —the earliest 


jas Knott Mill. 


information we have of a mill on the Med- 
lock. <A licence, dated 10 Nov., 1509, to con- 
struct a dam, was granted to Elyse Prestwych 
by Thomas West, Lord de la Warr; it was 
then known as Holme Mill, but afterwards 
In the burial register of the 
collegiate church is recorded, under 1597, 
“Maie 8th, John Knott, of Knott Mylne.” 
Robert Greslet, or Greble, in 1131, gave to 
Swineshead Abbey, in Lincolnshire, his mill 
at Mamecestre. J. OWEN. 
36, Warwick Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


Romance Book or THE GospEets.—The late 
Mr. Maskell in his ‘Monumenta Ritualia 
Ecclesie Anglican’ (ed. 1846), vol. ii. p. xlvi, 
mentions a book so called that was bequeathed 
in a medieval will. He refers to the Surtees 
Society’s ‘ Wills and Inventories,’ 65,74, where 
the original seems to be given. Does it not 
mean a translation into Southern French ? 

N. M. & A. 


Kettic REMAINS IN NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Will one of your readers kindly give me 
particulars of any trustworthy book or books 
on the Keltic camps, &c., of Northumberland ? 
In a small ‘Guide to Rothbury’ which I 
purchased this year, I find a map which 
covers about fifteen square miles. In this 
area are to be found no fewer than thirteen 
camps, fifteen watch-towers, four incised 
stones, and many other remains, all of which 
are said to be undoubtedly Keltic. It is this 
district in which I take the most interest. 
Anything to add to the scanty “ guide-book ” 
account will be welcome. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Keighley. 


ArmoriAL: BEDELL: St. Joun : Norpury.— 
Can any reader identify the following arms? 


Artur Jones, or Swansga.—In Mr. | They appear on an Essex brass, 1500, having 


Vivian's Monument Room, outside the north 
wall of the chancel of the parish church, 
Swansea, there is a mural tablet to the 
memory of Arthur Jones, on which are em- 


two figures, evidently intended for husband 
and wife; the inscription plate is missing. 
The arms for the husband are, A chevron 
between three mullets ; and those of the wife, 
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Quarterly of five: 1,On achief engrailed two 
pierced mullets: 2, A fesse between three 
crescents ; 3, A chevron between three bulls’ 
heads caboshed (Norbury); 4, A cross between 
four bees (Croyser) ; 5, A chevron (D’Abernon). 


The arms on the husband’s shield I have | 


reason to believe are those anciently borne 
by the Bedells of Bedell’s Hall, co. Essex, but 
I should like to obtain some corroboration of 
this. The lady, who may have been a mem- 
ber of the St. John family (vide Papworth), 
appears to have descended from Sir Henry 
Norbury, of Stoke D’Abernon, co. Surrey, 


whose wife Ann was daughter and heir of 


William Croyser, son and heir of Sir William 
Croyser, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Sir William D’Abernon. Sir Henry 
Norbury was half-brother to Sir Thomas 
Montgomery, K.G., of Faulkborne, co. 
Essex, and was related to other Essex 
families ; his daughter, Elizabeth Norbury, 
married William Sidney, of Baynards, co. 
Surrey, whose mother was a St. John ; this 
Elizabeth in her will refers to “Anne, 
daughter of my sister Anne,” but gives no 
surname. Who was this Anne? Is anything 
known of the St. Johns of Hatfield Peverel, 
co. Essex, beyond what Morant gives in his 
‘History of Essex’? Any information which 
would be likely to assist in the identification 
of the above will be welcome. Please reply 
direct. Atrrep T. Everitt. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


An Anonymous Epition oF VOLNEY’s 
*Rurys.’—There is a little book in Castilian 
with these words on the title-page, “ Medita- 
cion sobre Las Ruinas. El principio de la 
sabiduria es el saber dudar. 
1819.” The fore-title is “ Meditacion sobre 
Las Ruinas.” This book consists of viii+419 
numbered pages, followed by four which are 
numberless and of which the first is blank. 
It is an edition of Volney’s ‘Ruins of Palmyra’; 
but his name is as conspicuous by its absence 
as are those of the printer and publisher. 
Does any bibliographical work commemorate 
who these were! PALAMEDES. 


AuTHORS OF QuoraTions WANTED.— 
Great God, to see the golden stream 
Of happiness roll on, 
To count the blessed barks that gleam 
In morning’s sun or evening’s beam, 
Each on its journey gone ; 
To feel that by the lonely shore 
Mine droops a laggard still, 
Whilst not a breath that blew of yore 
Comes back with freshness as before 


Its idle sails to fill. 
L. E. 


Broomlea, Sunningdale. 


| Beplics. 

“THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.” 
(9 ii. 146.) 
“T am that tired that I must sit down” is 
certainly objectionable ; but usage has ruled 
this and that before much to be very _toler- 
jable. This much I find used by Lord Byron, 
| Jeremy Bentham, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. 
| Leslie Stephen; that much, by Mr. E. A. 
Freeman ; and both, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Mallock. And these references I could, no 
doubt, after a little search, double. 
| Gregory Martin wrote, in 1582, “It had 
then disadvantaged them this much, that men 
| would have thought,” &c.; Sir Francis Wal- 
lsyngham, in 1586, “Zhis myche have I 
|receyved from her majestye towching Gra- 
| fyinis proceading.” 

James Hayward wrote, in 1635, “Other- 
| wise, he had never...... this long have deferr’d 
its discovery”; Cardinal Newman, in 1848, 
“T have known you from this high”; Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in 1868, “I have that high 
respect for the abilities and judgment of these 
three gentlemen, that, if I understood,” &c. 

The Hindi and Urdt yah or yih, primarily 
a pronoun, signifying “this,” is used adverbi- 
ally in the sense of “so,” “to such a degree.” 
|The same word, when qualifying a sub- 
| stantive, may signify also “such a,” “such.” 
| And this sense was once often borne by that, 
| as in “He had that boldness as to deny it”; a 
| construction which Dr. Priestley was pleased 
to regard as “elegant.” Still older, and 
going back upwards of two centuries (witness 
Milton), is phraseology like this of Southey’s : 
“My long New England poem is now in that 
state of forwardness that 1 begin to calculate 
upon it.” 

Marlesford. 


Is “that much ” indeed atrocious servants’- 
hall English? What miserable sinners many 
of us who live upstairs must be! It seems 
to me that one is more likely in common 
speech to hear “that much” than the 
presumably correct “so much.” Let it be 
noted that an adverbial use of “that” is 
a quite common provincialism. “I wur Bs 
| that feared,” “He be that awk’ard,” and 
the like may be heard in I know not how 
many counties, and this, observe, O 
X. Y. Z., is no servants’-hall English; it is 
racy vernacular. C. B. Mount. 

Oxford. 

“That much” may not be English, but it 
| is in constant use on Tyneside. R—tr B. 
| South Shields. 
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FirzStepHen Famity (9% S. ii. 169).—1 
am of opinion that the descent of the Fitz- 
Stephen race in Ireland can only be traced 
through the Earls of Barrymore and _ the 
other various descendants of this Anglo-Nor- 
man family. 

“Robert FitzStephen had two sons, Rudolph and 
Meredak (who died in Cork, 14 March, 1179/80, 

reatly lamented), and was slain in 1185 with Milo 

e Cogan the younger......by treachery, having, ac- 
cording to Giraldus Cambrensis, but a little before 
married the daughter of Milo de Cogan.”—Smith’s 
‘History of Cork.’ 

This description seems to dispose of any 

robability oF lineal descent from Robert ; 

ut through his sister descendants of the 
family of FitzStephen may yet be traced in | 
Ireland, although the race appears to be 
extinct in England. 

“In 1179 this Robert FitzStephen donated three 
cantreds in the co. of Cork [of which presently] to 
his sister’s son, Philip de Barry.”—Smith’s ‘ History 
of Cork.’ 

It isa singular coincidence well worth record- 
ing that there is still extant, and in perfect 
in the Public Record Office, | 

ndon, the identical confirmatory charter of | 
these particular cantreds,* viz., O’Leathan or | 
Ui-Liathain, Muscherie Donegan, and Killede, | 
made in 1209 by King John to William de | 
Barry, son of the aforesaid Philip. This | 
document, or membrane as it is called, was | 
signed at Woodstock, anterior to that of | 
Magna Charta at Runnymede, of which latter | 
historic parchment there is now no trace 
whatever, although the simple record of the 
past still lives. (See ‘Rotuli Chartarum,’ 
9 Johann., vol. i. p. 172, Pub. Record Office, | 
London.) 

We hear of a famous descendant of this | 
William de Barry (who may be called the 
founder of the great family of that name) 
through Mr. Crofton Croker, who mentions | 
that 
“the castle of Buttevant [from which town the 
Barrys took their Viscountcy] was the chief resi- 
dence of the clan of Donegan, who rejected every 
offer of the English to surrender it, and repulsed 
every attempt to take it; but it was ultimately 
surprised and taken by David de Barry, who gained 
it through the treachery of a soldier of the garri- | 
son.”—* Researches in the South of Ireland,’ by | 
Thomas Crofton Croker, 1826. 

| 


This David (“Sir”) de Barry was Lord| of Sir Peter Carew,’ published by Bel 


Justice of Ireland anno 1267. He subdued 
the MacCartys, in the county of Cork, which 


“founded Buttevant Abbey, and enlarged the 
revenue of that of Ballybeg, founded by his grand- 
father, the aforesaid Philip de Barry.”—Smith’s 
‘History of Cork.’ 

Dr. John O'Donovan, M.R.LA., the highly 
eminent antiquary (see ‘Irish Topographical 
Poems,’ xix.), informs us that this ancient 
Celtic race of Donegan, after a lapse of nigh 
upon seven hundred years, and in opie of 
numerous confiscations, sufferings, and other 
disabilities which were common to the Mun- 
ster families, “is still extant.” Therefore, 
even upon the ancestral acres, under the un- 
pretentious frieze coat, descendants of the 
ancient chiefs, although for centuries deprived 


|of their birthright, are yet to be found ; 


and Dr. O'Donovan states that “Dr. James 
Donegan, the author of the ‘Greek-English 
Dictionary,’ a native of Charleville” (some of 
whose relatives have been intimately asso- 
ciated with Cork since about the middle of 
the last century), is also a scion of this old 
Milesian sept. 

“Dr. Donegan practised in London as a medical 
doctor from 1820 to 1835, and wrote his well-known 
Greek and English Lexicon at Hindley Hall, near 
Wigan, Lancashire, in 1841 (when in bad health), as 
the guest of Sir Robert Holt Leigh, a classical 
scholar.” 

Perhaps this information, quite outside the 
imperfect reply to the question regarding 
the FitzStephen family, may prove of some 
historic interest. CELTIC. 


Robert FitzStephen held half the kingdom 
of Cork by gift of King Henry II. It is said 
that he died without issue, and that Cork 
fell to his two nephews, Raymond Carew and 
Miles Cogan. FitzStephen’s arms appear on 


'the Carew monument in Exeter Cathedral, 


on the Earl of Totnes’s tomb in Stratford-on- 
Avon Church, and in a stained-glass window 
in my house, through my representing the Earl 
by descent from his only sister, Mary, but not 
according to modern rules of heraldry, for 
Raymond, surnamed le Gros, left no legitimate 
issue, and my ancestor, Odo Carew, inherited 
FitzStephen’s lands, which Sir Peter Carew 
recovered in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He, Sir Peter, also held the Barony of Odrone, 
which descended to his nephew, George, Earl 
of Totnes, the last Baron Odrone. P. A. F.S. 
might consult Sir John Maclean’s fy <p! 

& 
Daldy, London, 1857, Svo., and the ‘Carew 
Papers,’ by the Earl of Totnes, -— 7 by 


family then held supreme rule over the | the Record Commission. 


numerous other Munster chiefs as kings m 


Desmond. Sir David de Barry 


| 


* A cantred is as much land as contains one 


hundred villages (Tuckey’s ‘Cork Remembrancer’). 


‘Comin’ THRO’ THE Rye’ (9" §S. ii. 66, 197). 
—That Burns referred to the Rye Water, a 
stream in the Cunnynghame division of Ayr- 


_ shire, and not, as generally supposed, toa field 
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of rye-grain, is almost certain. The question 
has several times been raised, and if it has 
only now begun to exercise the New York 
mind, for once our American cousins have not 
been up to date. This beautiful stream is 
just of the kind that would attract the poet’s 
attention, especially from where at Cunnyng- 
hame-Baidland to the Ryefield Woods it runs 
through a deep romantic glen, the banks of 
which are clothed with a natural wooding of 
oak, hazel, ash, and thorn. In early summer 
especially, when decked out with a profusion 
of mayflower, honeysuckle, and wild roses, 
the glen presents a picture difficult to beat of 
its kind. At Ryefield most of my youth was 
spent, and well do I remember the “ steppin’ 
stanes” below the slope from there, and 
leading from the village of Drakemyre (half 
a mile from the town of Dalry) to the Ryes- 
holme side. These stones were associated in 
my mind with Burns's lass as inculeated by 
old country folk, and many a more modern 
lass have I seen “kilt her coats ”* well clear 
of her bare “trilbies” while coming through 
the Rye here. My impression regarding the 
stones and the popular song I communicated 
two or three years ago to the Rev. Jas. B. 
Johnston, Falkirk, author of ‘ Place-Names of 
Scotland’ (1892). Whether the crossing is 
still there I cannot say, not having been in 
the neighbourhood for over ten years. In 
that time a mill has extended about the spot, 
so that there may now be nosuch “ thorough- 
fare” for lassies “comin’ frae the toon.” In 
the same manner as people argue whether 
“Bonnie Dundee” refers to the town of the 
name or Claverhouse’s handsome features, so 
doubtless will they go on fighting over this 
wint. Old ideas based on nothing, or pre- 
judices, are not easily got rid of. But the 
balance of evidence, I think, is in favour of 
the stream, and not the grain. Why, indeed, 
should a girl systematically take a route 


througha field of wet-growing crop!—“Jenny’s | 
seldom dry.” Grain is not grown in glens, | 


and there is direct mention of a glen in the 

song, by implication, in conjunction with the 

name of the stream, that of the Rye. 
Water M. Granam Easton. 


In the “Century Edition” Mr. Henley 
clearly shows that Burns’s song was founded 
on ‘The Bob-tailed Lass,’ a song to be found 
in ‘Ane Pleasant Garden of Sweet-scented 
Flowers,’ published in the early part of last 
century. That the word does not refer to a 


* Tuck up her clothes :— 
I'll kilt my coats aboon my knee 
And follow my love through the water. 
* Braw Lads of Gala Water’ (Burns). 


the following quotation :— 

On Wednesday in the afternoon 
I took a walk in the field: 

It was to bring my courage down, 
And still I was forced to yield. 

For there I met with a bob-tail’d lass, 
As I should have passed her by; 

And I kindly took we the hands 
And I led her into the rye. 

J. R. M. 


CROMWELL’s (9 ii. 209).— 
W. S. L. will find information regarding 
| English families settled in Ireland in Prender- 
'gast’s ‘Cromwellian Settlement,’ and he 
might also consult ‘ List of Adventurers for 
Lands in Ireland under Charles I’ _ R. B. 

Upton. 


Does W. 8S. L. know Mr. J. P. Prendergast’s 
'*Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland’? The 
first edition appeared in 1865, and another, 
which I think was considerably enlarged, in 
1870. EpWARD PEACOCK. 


W. S. L. may find some information re- 
| specting the above in ‘The Irish and Anglo- 
| Irish Landed Gentry,’ by John O’Hart, Dublin, 
| 1884. Joun 
| Morruis’s Corree-House (9 §. ii. 149).— 
| Was Morris’s really a coffee-house? In the 
| list of hotels, coffee-houses, &c., given in ‘The 
| Picture of London for 1803’ is the following : 
“ Morris’s, Kirkum’s, and Grillon’s Hotels, Lower 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. Accommodation 
| for Gentlemen and Families.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


OLD PRETENDER’S MARRIAGE (9 §. i. 67). 
—No reply to this query has yet appeared, but 
I have recently learnt that the following were 
present at the marriage, which was solemnized 
in a wing of the episcopal palace at Monte- 
fiascone on 1 Sept., 1719 : Sebastiano Pom ili 
| Bonaventura (Bishop of Montefiascone), Ales- 
sandro Mazzinelli (abbate, and secretary to 
the bishop), Sebastiano Antonini (arch-priest 
of the cathedral, protonotario, and vicar- 
general), John Brown (of the Order of 
Preachers, and the Pretender’s confessor), 
Mr. and Mrs. Hay, James Murray, Charles 
Wogan, and John O’Brien. Can any of your 
readers add to this list? I should feel obliged 
by any information, especially if authorities 
are quoted. Are there any biographical 
notices or portraits of Father Brown, Mazzi- 
nelli, or Antonini? W. S. 


IN IReELanp (9 ii. 107, 
| 157).—These buildings are still fairly common, 
/and such a structure is known as Teach-an- 
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alais or sweat-house in Ireland. I know of 
two in this neighbourhood, situated within a 
short distance of each other on the Sleive 
agh range of mountains: one partially 
tumbled down, and apparently of great age, 
the other in a perfect state of preservation, 
and evidently modelled after the older hut. 
It is built of large, rough blocks of sandstone, 
joined together with mortar, and is circular, 
with a somewhat conical or dome-shaped roof 
formed of the same kind of stone. The fol- 
lowing are some of its dimensions jotted in 
my note-book from measurements taken in 
1895. Internally: height, 6 ft. ; diameter at 
level of floor, 4 ft. Externally: circumfer- 
ence half-way up wall, 26 ft.; doorway, 
square-headed and measuring about 2 ft. 
both ways. Floor flagged. No opening in 
roof or in any-part of hut except door. The 
man who acted as my guide, and who had 
seen the house when a “going concern,” 
described the procedure to me thus. A large 
fire of peat was kindled inside, and the door 
was then closed up with sods. After some 
time these were removed and the embers 
were raked out of the bath, the floor of 
which, after it had cooled down to the correct 
temperature, was then covered with rushes. 
Everything being then in order, the patient 
stripped, crept into the bath, and the door 
was again closed in the same way as before. 
Profuse diaphoresis having been effected, the 
bather emerged, and washed himself in a 
running stream, near which these huts are 
always situated. This man attributed the 
radual disuse of the bath in this neigh- 
bourhood to the fact that about seventy years 
ago a person had died suddenly during the 
treatment, which was undergone chiefly for 
the cure of rheumatism, one of the most pre- 
valent diseases in this moist climate. He also 
informed me that the bath was occasionally 
used up to about ten years ago, a statement 
which surprised me considerably, at least as 

regards this neighbourhood. However, 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 
I tell the tale as "twas told to me. 

In the Journa/ of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland, vol. vii. 
Fourth Series, No. 64, at p. 212, Mr. W. F. 
Wakeman gives an excellent illustration of a 
sweat-house situated on the island of Inis- 
murray, off the coast of Sligo. The following 
is his description of the building :— 

**Teach-an-alais, or the sweat-house.—For vari- 
ous reasons it seems desirable that a notice of the 
very curious, and perhaps unique, building which 
lies close to the cashel wall, to the northward, should 
here be given. I allude to a stone-roofed structure, 
in plan somewhat of a horseshoe form, which would 
seem to the architectural eye to be as ancient as any 


work remaining upon the island. It is styled by the 
natives, who evidently know how to call a spade a 
spade, simply Jeach-an-alais, or, in English, the 
*‘Sweat-house’; and the tradition is that the place 
was used in olden time in the way that Far-Eastern 
baths were tens of centuries ago, as formerly in 
Britain were Roman baths, and as the so-called 
Turkish baths are even now with us. 

“The above remarks had been penned and the 
manuscript was already in the printers’ hands when 
Prof. Hennessy, of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, was good enough to furnish me with the fol- 
lowing interesting memorandum :— 

*** Tt is remarkable that what are called Turkish 
baths in Ireland and Great Britain have been desig- 
nated Roman-Irish baths in Germany and Bohemia. 
I saw baths designated “ Rémische-lrische Biider” 
and Nuremberg in 1879.—H. Hennessy, 

‘RS. 

“The structure, which is composed of large 
stones set without mortar or cement, measures 
internally about five feet and a half by four feet two 
inches. The floor being covered with stones and 
rubbish, it is difficult to determine the height of the 
apartment. The distance from ground to roof was 
probably about five feet. There is but one aperture 
—a doorway—measuring at present two feet in 
height by two in width. It is square-headed, with 
slightly inclined jambs.” 

S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and 8.1. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


I believe the sweating or beehive buildings 
were very common in Ireland in former days, 
and some years ago such an erection was to 
be seen at Rathlin, on Mr. Gage’s property, 
near Achill Island, co. Mayo. I recollect the 
subject was much discussed on the occasion 
of the late Dr. Barter introducing the 
Turkish bath for the first time into the 
United Kingdom at St. Anne’s Hill, Blarney, 
co. Cork, about the year 1853 or 1854. These 
beehives, as they were called from their 
appearance, were heated by a turf fire inside 
or by red-hot stones, the bather entering or 
creeping into the building by a low entrance 
near the ground ; and when perspiration had 
been freely induced, he emerged into an 
adjoining stream or river, on the banks of 
which the structures were always built 
to wash and close the pores by a cold 
plunge as a preventive of cold -catching 
after the hot process, the intention —a 
most rational and enlightened one—being to 
cure or prevent disease by eliminating all 
morbid matter through the safest possible 
channel, the outward skin, instead of throw- 
ing that all-important duty on the delicate 
internal organs, the cause of so much mis- 
chief to our race. I have also heard of the 
peasants digging holes in the summer in the 
warm and moist sand on the shore at 


Youghal, co. Cork, in which the body became 
immersed, covering themselves from the sun 
by a wooden table over them, thus subjecting 
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the body to the influence of a gigantic poul- 
tice, like the mud baths in Germany, with a 
highly beneficial effect. 

The Russians, I believe, indulge in a 
similar bath, more in the form of a vapour 
bath, however, rolling themselves in the snow 
on completion of the bath. R. GrirFiru. 


JupGE Famity (9 S. i. 348; ii. 14).—I can- 
not give information about the Somersetshire 
branch of the Judge family, to which the 
query especially refers: but the following 
will supplement the information given at 
the last reference, if it does not give a direct 
clue. 

A reference occurs in Burke’s ‘ Heraldic 
Illustrations’ (plate v.) to 
“ Elizabeth Judge D’Arcy, only daughter and heir 
of Judge D'Arcy, of Dunmow, co. Meath, and 
Grangebeg, co. Westmeath, Esq., descended from 
heiresses of Judge, Nugent, and Cuming.” 

In some extracts from registers in Hughes’s 
‘Church of St. Werburgh, Dublin,’ are the 
following burials, which add to information 
about the descendants :— 

1804. ‘James D'Arcy, of Hyde Park, Westmeath. 
Em Castle” (son of Elizabeth, co-heiress of Thomas 
Judge). 

1833. ‘*‘ Major Thomas D’Arcy, Inspector-General 

of Police for Ulster” (son of last). 
Also members of Sirr family connected by 
marriage with James D’Arcy (above). Pro- 
bably “the Castle ” signifies he died at Major 
Sirr’s residence in Dublin Castle. 

In Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ vol. iv. pp. 341-2, 
reference is made to a daughter of Peter 
Judge, Esq., who married Andrew Armstrong, 
1750; and to Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
Judge, Esq., of Ballyshaile, in the King’s 
County, who married Philip Armstrong (son 
of William, who died 1717 or 1718). 

Burke’s ‘General Armory’ gives the arms 
of 
“Judge (Mosstown, co. Meath, allowed by Haw- 
kins, Ulster, 1774, as the arms of Poyntz Judge, 
great-grandson of Arthur Judge, Esq., of Moss- 
town), 
and also of “Judge, see Brehon”: “ Brehon, 
alias Judge (co. Kilkenny ; an ancient Irish 
family).” 

The following are from an early edition of 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (I believe the in- 
dexed edition), viz. :— 

John Reynell, of Castle Reynell, by Cathe- 
rine his wife (married 1754), had one 
daughter, Anne, who married —— Judge, of | 
Mosstown, co. Westmeath. 

Anne Catharine, daughter of George 
Bristow, a military ofticer of distinction, 
married J. Spencer Judge, Esq., 1830, Cal- 


Perhaps some published Somersetshire 
registers may give a clue to the branch near 
| Bath. It is ditticult, however, to discover to 
| what extent the registers of that county are 


| printed. MARKEN. 


“NICE FELLows” (9t" §. i. 489; ii. 36).— 
Seplasiarius, the equivalent, perhaps, of “a 
Bond Street man,” occurs in aaengeeaean, 
| * Heliogab.’ 30: “Pinxit se ut cupediarium, 
| ut seplasiarium.” This last word is explained 
‘by Casaubon as and by Salmasius 
| as pwrorwAns, according to the note in ‘Hist. 
| Aug. Script.,’ ed. Schrevelius, 1661. My 
| object, however, in sending these remarks is 
to direct the attention of my younger fellow- 
students to some passages in Cicero in which 
| Seplasia is mentioned. Cic., ‘Pro Sestio,’ 8, 
19: “Capillo ita horrido ut Capua Seplasiam 
sublaturus videretur,” with Holden’s note. 
db., ‘In Pisonem,’ 11, 24: “ Incessus Seplasia 
dignus et Capua.” Other passages in which 
Seplasia is mentioned are given by the 
lexica. 

In these days all students are supposed to 
know everything ; the recollection, however, 
of a certain examination in 1851, in which 
the passage from the ‘Pro Sestio’ was too 
much for one candidate, and perhaps for a 
few others, suggested this note. 

In ‘Dict. of G. and R. Geography,’ s.v. 
‘Capua,’ for “ Athen, p. 288 e,” read 688 e. 

P. J. F. GANTILLON. 

“A nice man is a man of nasty ideas.” This 
remark by Dr. Johnson at once gives the 
“wanton” sense of the word nice. For the 
rest, what has already been said explains 
its many meanings. 8. J. A. F. 


Patcues (9 §. i. 347; ii. 73, 158).—A kindly 
correspondent, who saw my note at the first 
reference, has sent me the following informa- 
tion, which he says I may make use of. I| 
accordingly send it to ‘N. & Q.,’ omitting 
names, however. Not that there would be 
any harm done by mentioning them, but 
perhaps it is better taste not to do so :— 


*“T was born in 1837, and I have personal recollec- 
tion of a lady in the early forties using them. The 
curate of —— lodged in a farmhouse contiguous to 
my father’s place. His wife was a tall, fine, hand- 
some woman, dressed in black when I first saw her, 
and had patches—‘ beauty spots’ they were called— 
on her forehead, cheek (left, I think), and chin. I 
told my mother on returning home, and she replied 
they were ‘ beauty spots,’ and ‘in the fashion.’ I 
have a most vivid recollection of seeing her and her 
husband on the occasion. A handsomer couple you 
would rarely meet.” 


I certainly am much surprised to hear that 


cutta. 


“the patch was worn” down to my own life- 
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time, and that Queen Victoria has reigned 
over “patched subjects.” When Tennyson 
wrote ‘The Talking Oak’ (published 1842) 
one would suppose that he was not aware of 
this. He speaks of it as belonging to the 
“teacup times of hood and hoop,” and con- 
nected with “the modish Cupid,” presumably 
of Queen Anne's days. conclude that 
patching has finally ceased now. Can any 
one besides my correspondent speak of Vic- 
torian patches from personal knowledge! 

English ladies clearly wore patches before 
the Commonwealth days, because, as I stated 
in my former note, Suckling, who died in 
1641, mentions them. Prof. Henry Morley, 
in a note to the fiftieth Spectator, quotes a 
poe from verses by Suckling *‘ Upon the 
jlack Spots worn by my Lady D. E.,’ in 
which he calls them 

Mourning weeds for hearts forlorn, 
Which, though you must not love, you could not 
scorn. 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


Let me refer your readers to the ‘ Miser's 
Daughter,’ by W. Harrison Ainsworth, which 


contains some of George Cruikshank’s best | 


work, representing the patch worn in the 
days of George II. by males as well as 
females. There are also many illustrations 
depicting the female attire of the period, as 
the sacque, hooped petticoat,and mask. The 
gentlemen appear to have vied with the 
ladies in expensive dress of silk and velvet. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SHERIDAN AND Dunpas (9S. ii. 28, 118).— 
It is most unfortunate that the author of 
‘Sheridaniana’ (London, 1826) did not state 
the precise occasion upon which Sheridan is 
reputed to have uttered the famous mot 
against Dundas. And herein lies a hint to 
all future biographers or compilers of the 
“ana” of celebrated men. Mr. G. MARSHALL, 
I observe, looks upon the inclusion of the 
words in ‘Sheridaniana’ as being not in 
their favour, but omits to say why. Probably 
many others, like myself, may be asking the 
“inevitable.” The pith of the remark is, we 
learn, contained among some loose sketches 
for a comedy of affectation. But surely Mr. 
MARSHALL cannot have failed to note that 
this same fact is admitted by the author of 
‘Sheridaniana’; in fact, he quotes the very 
words—with a slight exception—which Mr. 
MARSHALL quoted in 8 8. x. 199. As I have 
not seen any extract from the work in ques- 
tion, I venture to transcribe the part wherein 
reference is made to Sheridan’s use of the 


words. Under the headline “ Sheridan’s 
Repetition of Himself” we read :— 


“A curious instance of the care with which he 
treasured up the felicities of his wit appears in the 
use he made of one of those epigrammatic passages, 
which the reader may remember among the memo- 
randums for his Comedy of Affectation, and which, 
in its first form, ran thus: ‘He certainly has a 
great deal of fancy, and a very good memory ; but, 
| with a perverse ingenuity, he employs these quali- 
| ties as no other person does—for he employs his 

fancy in his narratives, and keeps his recollec- 
tion for his wit—when he makes his jokes, you 
| applaud the accuracy of his memory, and ‘tis only 
| when he states his facts that you admire the flights 
of his imagination.’ After many efforts to express 
this thought more concisely, and to reduce the 
anguage of it to that condensed and elastic state in 
which alone it gives force to the projectiles of wit, 
| he kept the passage by him patleatlg some years, 
till he at length found an opportunity of turning it 
to account, in a reply to Mr. Dundas, in the House 
of Commons, when, with the most extemporaneous 
air, he brought it forth, in the following compact 
| and pointed form : ‘The Right Honourable Gentle- 
| man is indebted to his memory for his jests, and to 
| his imagination for his facts.’” — ‘ Sheridaniana,’ 
| pp. 252, 253. 
| Itisa pity, as I have already remarked, that 
|our author has given no date, but it would 
be enough to make that good man turn in 
his grave could he but learn that the fact of 
the words being “of ‘Sheridaniana’ origin is 
not in their favour.” Even if we put the 
mildest of interpretations on the meaning of 
this expression of opinion, it can mean but 
one thing, easily guessed. Now I do not 
| know how all this may strike others, but to 
me it savours very much of an attempt by Mr. 
MARSHALL to play off the “reputed” Sheridan 
ton-mot on the author of ‘Sheridaniana’; in 
other words, while he is disputing the fact of 
the words having ever been uttered, and 
thereby impugning the account of the author 
of the “ana,” he is, in a manner of speaking, 
gently insinuating that the latter is indebted 
to his memory for the form of the jest, and to 
his imagination for his fact. Of course, I pro- 
bably misunderstand Mr. MarsHaLL; but 
this is how it strikes me. C. P. Hate. 


In Lord Brougham’s ‘Statesmen of the Time 
of George IIL,’ vol. i. p. 294 (Griffin & Co.), I 
find the following foot-note to a statement 
the purport of which is to show that Sheri- 
dan’s witty sayings were not the inspiration 
of the moment, but very carefully prepared :— 

“Take an instance from this author Ptconsl, 
giving extracts from the commonplace book of the 


wit: ‘He employs his fancy in his narrative, and 
keeps his recollections for his wit.’ Again, the same 
idea is expanded into: ‘ When he makes his jokes 
you applaud the accuracy of his memory, and ‘tis 
only when he states his facts that you admire the 
flights of his imagination.’ But the thought was 


| 
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too good to be thus wasted on the desert air of a 
commonplace book. So forth it came at the 
expense of Kelly, who, having been_a composer of 
music, became a wine-merchant. ‘ You will,’ said 
the ready wit, ‘import your music and compose 
your wine.’ Nor was this service exacted from the 
old idea thought sufficient, so in the House of Com- 
mons an easy and apparently off-hand parenthesis 


was thus filled with it at Mr. Dundas’s cost and | 


charge (‘who generally resorts to his memory for 
his jokes, and to his imagination for his facts’).” 
The exact reference—. ¢., the precise occa- 
sion on which the mot was uttered—I have 
not been able to find ; but perhaps the above 
note may have some interest in connexion 
with the subject. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
De Liancourt (9™ S. ii. 248).— Your corre- 
spondent says that “ there were three persons 
of this name known to all readers of French 


history.” It is curious, however, that she : 


excludes from her list the only De Lianceurt 
that I should have ranked as an historical per- 
sonage. I am confirmed in my view when I 
turn either to the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ 
or to Vapereau’s ‘ Littératures.’ Both of them 
name the duchess, daughter of Marshal 
Schomberg and wife of Roger Duplessis, Duc 
de Liancourt, who made of Liancourt “le 
séjour de tous les plaisirs honnétes,” and who 
there received the chiefs of the Jansenist 


party. . F. 8. D 


Linwoop’s Picture GALLerres (8S. xii. 
449, 517; 9% S. i. 314).—From the journal, 
or rather note-book, of a relative, I copy the 
following account of a visit in May, 1798. I 
fear it is very long, but it may be of interest 
as describing the exhibition when at its best: 

_“*Miss Linwood’s Needlework.—There are two 
a A Tigress,’ copied from Stubbs, and ‘ The 
Woodman near Bath, by Barker—in which she 
greatly excels any paintings I ever saw. The 
tigress is nature in everything but animation; the 
worsted is most admirably adapted to imitate fur, 
the brilliancy of her eyes is executed with silver 
thread. She is lying down, with head erect, her 
fore paws stretched out and one of her hinder feet 
invisible. The woodman is an erect figure as tall 
as life; he is clothed in a blue, ragged jacket, with 
his bill under his arm, and has beside him a rough, 
sharp-looking dog, that steadily eyes his master. 
It is a snow landscape with cottages, trees, &c., 
all which are as highly finished as the two figures. 
A single carp, woodcocks and _ kingfishers, part- 
ridges, hare, lobsters and crab, American owl, 
Pomeranian dog, and oysters, are all finely executed. 
But the hare first, carp second, and lobsters and 
crab third, are superior to the rest. 

“The ‘ Lodona,’ from M. Cosway, is a very fine 
—. It is a subject from Pope’s ‘ Windsor 
orest.’ A female figure, delicately in white, 
seated and hiding her face in the bend of her right 
arm, amongst a beautiful verdure, is melting into 
water. It is wonderful how the softness of the 
female can be so represented. 


“The ‘Madonna della Sedia,’ from Raphael, is 
admirably executed. The face of the Madonna and 
the drapery on the right arm are the principal 
excellences. The former is very interesting. 

** The ‘Salvator Mundi,’ from Carlo Dolce, is much 
spoken of, but I think, though it may be well exe- 
cuted, it expresses nothing interesting. It is too 
small for that effect, being only a single figure in a 
frame almost too small for it: the loaf which the 
Saviour holds in His left hand, and the cup which 
| stands on the table, are certainly finely executed. 
| But what are these? The mechanism of the art. 
| See the Saviour in West’s ‘ Last Supper.’ There is 
| the poetry of it, surrounded by His disciples, whose 

attentions are variously fixed on their master; our 

| eyes are naturally led to the principal figure, and 
| there we see a countenance divine indeed; this 
| ex yresses sincerity, resignation, tenderness, and 
| affection, the other has no other sign of devotion 
| than the uplifted eyes, and conveys no other idea 
| than the cadaverous hue of a jail fever. 

*** Eloisa’ is another good piece from Opie; but, 

vugh finely executed, by some means or other 
ivi. “ot interesting, perhaps because it is too small 
from the distance at which it is seen to distinguish 
much expression of the features. 

“On the whole, it is a wonderful performance, 
and, as far as I can judge, far exceeds the capa- 
bility of the most skilful pencil. The whole ex- 
hibition consists of thirty-seven pieces, among 
which is an original, perhaps of her own, the most 
inferior of the lady’s collection.” 

M. N. G. 


(Mr. Jonn T. Pace sends an extract from Legh’s 
* New Picture of London,’ 1839, p. 318.] 


Eneusn Letrers (9 i. 169, 211, 
258, 313).—Allow me to ask Pror. SKEAT again 
how it can be with any certainty laid down 
that the name of the M.E. letter g, viz. yee, 
“was pronounced yea.” And by the language 
signals yea is the yay sound signified? —_B. 


Ceci (9 §. ii. 168, 238).—It is not easy to 
satisfactorily answer BARBAROS’s query as to 
the correct pronunciation of this Christian 
name. My own experience points to your 
correspondent’s second method ¢., sounded 
like “Sessill”) as that most in vogue. The 
puzzle is, why the fair sex should also pos- 
sess the name. When encountered, for ex- 
ample, upon a title-page, it tends to confuse 
and irritate. A final e to identify the female 
holder would no doubt prove a distinct relief 
to others besides myself. CrctL CLARKE. 

Bexhill, Sussex. 


The pronunciation of the name in the neigh- 
bourhood of “ Burleigh-house by Stamford- 
town” is, I think, best expressed by the 
spelling Sissi/. In some old accounts found 
in the church chest at oe near 
Northampton, there is an entry relating to 
1547, which runs: “ For a boytt to the Wycht 


Hawle to the Temple for Mr. Syssyll and me.” 
The editor of these documents, published with 
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others as ‘ Kingsthorpiana, notes, p. 101, 
that this gentleman was William Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Burghley, and mentions that “in 
a pedigree in Lord Burghley’s hand (given in 
facsimile in Wright’s ‘Queen Elizabeth and 
her Times’) the name is written in the first 
place Sitsilt, afterwards Sicell, and again 
Cyceld.” Sr. Swi 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
AME (9 §. i. 446; ii. 51, 217).—This sub- 
ject has been instructively touched upon by 
a well-known record scholar in Scotland, Mr. 
J. H. Stevenson, advocate. See Scottish Anti- 
uary (1898), xii. 168, xiii. 20. The suggestion 
as been made, and I have heard it discussed, 
that the doubling of the same namein the same 
family was precautionary for the purpose of 
the latterensuring the preservation of anhere- 
ditary Christian name. There was, of course, 
less chance of its becoming extinct when it had 
two strings toits bow. Asan explanation this 
does not sound convincing, yet one must re- 
member that in days when there was no postal 
service and no commercial life worth speaking 
of the confusion which would now ensue from 
such a practice would not be so likely to result. 
What a wonder it is, however, that the stage 
has never laid hold of the usage to supply 
one of those entanglements the extrication 
from which constitutes a dramatic plot! My 
friend Mr. Biack’s query receives, I think, 
between Mr. Peacock and Mr. Stevenson, a 
pretty clear answer. Gero. NEILSoN. 
Glasgow. 


Wrretess TELEGRAPHY §. ii. 184).—The 
quotation given under the above heading is 
apparently a free translation of the well- 
known verses composed by Famianus Strada, 
and published in his ‘ Prolusiones Academic’ 
(Rome, 1617). Many editions of that work 
appeared in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; and Addison, in No. 241 of the 
Spectator, and subsequently in the Guardian, 
No. 119, has given a prose rendering of these 
particular verses. The whole “ prolusion ” in 
which they are found is dealt with by Addi- 
son in Nos. 115, 119, 122 of the Guardian. 
There is also a verse translation in the first 
volume of Christopher Smart’s Oxford and 
Cambridge magazine, the Student. If I 
remember rightly, there appeared about 1830 
another verse translation ina West of Eng- 
land periodical (called, I think, 7’he Bath and 
Bristol Magazine). 

My copy of Strada’s ‘ Prolusiones’ is the 
edition published at Oxford in 1745. It is 
certainly a curious coincidence that these 
exercises were delivered by Strada at Rome, 
and that Signor Marconi is also a Roman. 


+ 


Here are the verses :— 
Magnesi genus est lapidis mirabile, cui si 
Corpora terri plura stylosve admoveris, inde 
Non modo vim motumque trahent, quo semper ad 
ursam, 
Quee lucet vicina polo, se vertere tentent : 
Verum etiam, mira inter se ratione modoque, 
Quotquot eum lapidem tetigere styli, simul omnes 
Conspirare situm motumque videbis in unum. 
Ut, si forte ex his aliquis _ moveatur, 
Alter ad hune motum, quamvis sit dissitu’ longe, 
Arcano se naturai feedere vertat. 

Ergo age, si quid scire voles, qui distat, amicum, 
Ad quem nulla accedere possit epistola; sume 
Planum orbem patulumque, notas elementaque 

prima 
Ordine, quo discunt pueri, describe per oras 
Extremas orbis ; medioque repone jacentem, 
Qui tetigit magneta, stylum, ut versatilis inde 
Literulam, quamcunque velis contingere possit. 
Hujus ad exemplum, simili fabricaveris orbem 
Margine descriptum munitumque indice ferri, 
Ferri, quod motum magnete accepit ab illo. 
Hunc orbem discessurus sibi portet amicus 
Conveniatque prius, quo tempore queisve diebus 
Exploret, stylus an trepidet quidve indice signet, 
His ita compositis, si am cupis alloqui amicum 
Quem procul a tete terrai distinet ora : 
Orbi adjunge manum, ferrum versatile tracta. 
Hic disposta vides elementa in margine toto 
Queis opus est ad verba notis: huc dirige ferrum, 
Literulasque, modo hance modo et illam cuspide 
tange, 
Dum ferrum per eas iterumque iterumque rotando 
Componas singillatim sensa omnia mentis. 
Mira fides! longe qui distat cernit amicus 
Nullius impulsu trepidare volubile ferrum 
Nunc huc, nunc illue discurrere : conscius heret 
Observatque styli ductum sequiturque legendo 
Hine atque hinc elementa, quibus in verba coactis, 
Quid sit opus sentit ferroque interprete discit. 
Quinetiam, cum stare stylum videt, ipse vicissim, 
Si qux respondenda putat, simili ratione 
Literulis varie tactis rescribit amico. 
O utinam hee ratio scribendi prodeat usu ! 
Cautior et citior properaret epistola nullas 
Latronum verita insidias, fluviosque morantes : 
Ipsi suis princeps manibus sibi conticeret rem ; 
Nos scribarum emersi ex <equore nigro 
Consecraremus calamum magnetis ad oras. 


J. P. Owen. 


A still earlier reference to the same antici- 
pation of telegraphy may be seen in Hake- 
will’s ‘Apology,’ Ox. 1630, 1. iii. ¢. 10, p. 285. 
This is taken from Famianus Strada (fl. a.p. 
1572-1649), lib. ii. “ Prolus.” 6. 

The anticipation of Strada was not with- 
out notice. It appears in the Guardian, 
No. 119 (1713) ; es ii. p. 134 (1729). 

Ep. MarsHaty, F.S.A. 

CoMMISSIONER OF THE 
S. ii. 149).—“ The Lord High Commissioner” 
—-such is the correct designation—is the re- 
presentative of the sovereign at the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The 
appointment is annual. The nobleman to 


whom it is granted always belongs to the 
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political party which is in power at the time. | , “To many of the parishioners the present General 
“ Assembly is invested with an additional interest, 


As representing royalty, the Lord High Com- seeing that the Earl of Leven and Melville is the 
maseqnOunee during the sitting of the Assembly Lord High Commissioner. It is from our parish 
has his abode in Holyrood Palace, where he | that the title is derived, with the ancestral estate 
dispenses a lavish hospitality (far exceeding and the mansion-house of Melville, which contains, 
in cost his allowance of 2,000/.) to the mem- | among other well-known famous pictures, the 
bers of Assembly and many others. He | celebrated one of the tirst Earl of Leven, that ‘little 
opens the Assembly with much military and wen 
processional display. In the Assembly he is | of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of Protestant- 
seated on a throne, behind and above the | ism on the Continent, and was recalled home by the 
Moderator’s chair. He does not in any way | Covenanters in their hour of need to lead them 
control the proceedings, and, with the excep. | batigand to victory, The seventh Earl of 
“ven Melville was ss 
tion of a short address at the opening and | fo 1741 till 1753, and his con was appointed by his 
close of the Assembly, takes no part in them. Majesty George III. as Commissioner from 1783 till 
When the ten free days during which the | 1801. “No other family among the peers of the 
Assembly by statute sits have expired, the | the OF 80 long 
Irs issolves i i verlod. 1s pleasing to recor« iat the presen 
the day on which it 1s to convene nex year, 12 | duties at Holyrood Palace, and in the General 
the name of the Divine Head of the Church. | Assembly, and in the city, with much tact and 
The Lord High Commissioner follows, dis- | dignity, and the Countess of Leven is being esteemed 
solving the Assembly in the — ot the | for aoe ceaenagy and grace towards all she comes in 
sovereign, and appointing as date of next | contact with.’ 
seeating the day Axed by the Moderator. In| From this it would appear that an Earl of 
security of the liberty of the Church, it was| Leven and Melville has been Lord High 
rovided by Act of Parliament, 1582, con- oe Cometies the present year) 
rmed in 1690, that if neither the sovereign | on thirty-three different occasions. 
nor his or her Commissioner was present, the Rosert F. GARDINER. 
Assembly should itself have power, on dis-| 64, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 
solving, to appoint the time when it should According to Dod’s ‘Peerage’ for 1898, the 
Convers. present Lord Leven and Melville was ap- 
The first Commissioner to the General pointed Lord High Commissioner to the 
Assembly made his appearance In the forty- |General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
first Assembly, which convened in 1580, in the jn 1897. Alexander, Earl of Leven and Mel- 
reign of James VI. In the strained relations | yille, held this office from 1741 to 1753, and 
between Church and State at that time, there David, Earl of Leven and Melville, from 1783 
was sometimes, on the part of his Majesty's to 1801. The Commissioner is the Queen’s 
representatives, and at his bidding, an inter- representative at the meetings of the General 
ference with the procedure of the Assembly Assembly. On its opening “he addresses a 
which would not now be tolerated. Since | speech from the throne.” He also “ dissolves 
1690 the appearance of the Lord High Com-| the Assembly on the conclusion of the pro- 
missioner has always been hailed as a symbol | ceedings, and appoints the time for its next 
of royal favour and protection to the Church. meeting.” (See Murray’s ‘Official Handbook 
In token of these, he 18S the bearer of a letter | of Church and State,’ 1852, pp. 396-7.) It 
from the sovereign, the usual tenor of which | may be added that the Commissioner receives 
may be learnt from the opening sentences of | a fresh commission every year. 
the letter addressed to the Assembly of last ; G. F. R. B. 


Tue CuurcH(?) aT ii. 101, 
“Victoria R. Right Reverend and Well-beloved. | 158),—The late Thomas Wright, criticizing the 
We greet you well. Once again We give Our cor attempted explanation by Lysons of the ap- 
dial approbation of the Meeting of your Venerable f » Christian m ™ in the 
y oe and joyfully avail Ourselves of the oppor- | Pe@rance o the C iristian monogram in the 
tunity which it affords Us of once more assuring | pagan pavement at Frampton, to which Mr. 
you of the affectionate regard in which We hold the | H. J. Moute has referred (‘The Celt, the 
thurch of Scotland, and of Our resolution to main- | Roman, and the Saxon,’ p. 356), wrote :— 


tain it in all ite Rights and Priv ileges. **It must be agreed that a Christian of this period 
R. M. Spence, D.D. was not likely to be so tolerant of heathenism as to 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. lace a Christian emblem ge and even 
inscriptions relating to that profane mythology on 


The following interesting paragraph is | which he was taught to look with horror, and which 
taken from the Monimail Parish Magazine | he could not for a moment understand. 
for June :— At first sight this may seem to be very 
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natural reasoning ; but [ cannot help think- 
ing that in a few minutes the learned author 
might have been once and for all convinced 
of its delusiveness. It is based upon an 
erroneous conception of the sharpness of the 
lines of demarcation environing the early 
Christian, and it attributes to him a higher 
degree of delicacy than that to which we 
have any evidence that he was entitled. 

Symbolism, the language by which the 
infancy of all religious cults has expressed 
itself, was precipitated, in the case of the early 
Christians, directly from pagan mythology. 
The earliest symbol of the Crucifixion itself 
reveals this fact, being a dolphin and a tri- 
dent. Every one knowsof the frequency in the 
catacombs of the representation of Christ by 
Orpheus and Apollo. But in the early cata- 
comb of Flavia Domitilla (from a Christian 
point of view an extremely important one) we 
see Mercury with his caduceus gracefully flying 
above the heads of the fiery steeds which are 
conducting Elijah to heaven. It has been 
the fashion in referring to these somewhat 
startling discoveries to explain them as 
curious mistakes on the part of the artist, 
or to say that he has copied a pagan de- 
sign, &c. 

Now is it not more probable that although 
there were nuclei of very strict and fanatical 
Christians, these were surrounded by numbers 
of converts who, by ignorance, by tradition 
or environment, were quite unable to fully 
assimilate the forms of Christianity placed 
before them, who occasionally worshipped 
with their masters “in the house of Rim- 
mon”—who, in tact, wished to be on distinctly 
good terms with the elder gods though calling 
themselves Christians? Even as late as in 
the time of Dante, Hecate and Diana* were 
regarded as powerful tutelary demons 
whom it was better not to offend. The dif- 
ference between a respectful negative and 
a stinting affirmative may sometimes offer 
difficulties of distinction obviously requir- 
ing an ultra-delicacy of discrimination. 
It is hardly possible to say that the latter 
was a shining quality among the early 
Christians. It would, perhaps, be unnatural 
to expect that it should be so in a sect so 
anti-social and pessimistic.t Moreover, is it 
not likely that, in order to swell the number 
of converts, the elders among the Christians, 
even as in our own day, found it best to be 
tolerant and content with major facts and con- 
cessions, and, like the country priests in Italy, 


* This was the real Diana “of the crossways.” 

_+ Witness, too, the frequency among them of the 

Growing baptismal names Scercoria, Stercorinus, 
¢. 


to forbear disabusing the minds of certain of 
their flock of absolutely pagan superstitions 
and remnants of polytheism, provided they 
confessed and came to meetings ? 

At least, it is not likely to be denied that, 
looking broadly back over the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity, there sprang up in the 
earliest periods variations of its development 
from some of which dominant types have 
been since evolved—types which regard with 
honest abhorrence and indignation the idea 
that they have ever been throngh historic 
stages totally at variance with their present 
notions of Christian dignity—just as one may 
say that the mature eucalyptus tree forgets 
that for many years it bore leaves of a type 
totally different from those it bears now, and 
will henceforward produce. 

At one time, then, there will have been 
men who may have intermingled pagan and 
Christian tokens and emblems in a spirit of 
combinative toleration—a sort of Conserva- 
tive-Unionist spirit—and, again, there were 
sure to have been deliberate trimmers, deter- 
mined by diplomatic methods to secure the 
lenient judgment of the gods of the winning 
dispensation. The men in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries who secured the 
prayers of various congregations by leaving 
their bones to the Dominicans, their bowels 
to their parish church, and their hearts to 
the Franciscans, exemplify the same human 
methods. 

One may, therefore, conclude that the 
owner of the villa at Frampton was this sort 
of Conservative-Unionist, innocent of strict 
moral bearing towards central Christian 
policy at a time when its own adherents were 
tearing the Gospels to pieces like wild beasts : 
or else that he was a deliberate trimmer, per- 
haps nervous of too patently expressing his 
Christian beliefs in a colony where the pagan 
spirit (as is shown by the great prevalence of 
cremation over burial) remained dominant. 

Str. BADDELEY. 


Oxupest Parish Recister (8 S. xi. 108, 
215; 9" S. ii. 35, 133, 176).—In answer to 
your correspondent, ante, p. 133, I may 
mention that I have not seen the original 
registers of Alfriston. My authority for stat- 
ing that the registers dated from 1512 was a 
‘Handbook for Eastbourne,’ by Mr. George 
F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., 1873, p. 68, a book 
poy compiled from the volumes pub- 
ished by the Sussex Archeological Society. 
I believe I have also seen it stated in one of 
those volumes, but which one I cannot at the 
moment say. I should very much like to 
know which is correct, being particularly 


interested in the village and church of 


1,98. 
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Alfriston and its surroundings. I was in 

error in not mentioning my authority in the 

first instance. C. H. C. 
South Hackney. 


The mystery of the Alfriston register is 
solved in part by that unromantic work 
Kelly’s ‘Post Office Directory,’ where it is 
said that “the register dates from—mar- 
riages, 1504 ; baptisms, 1538 ; burials, 1547.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s Books. 
By A. W. Tuer. (Leadenhall Press.) 

Mr. Tver is a pleasant companion in a saunter 
through antiquarian fields. Especially happy is he 
when, taking your arm, he leads you down ieathe 
such as he now haunts, and shows you the quaint 
letterpress and quainter designs of the children’s 
books in which our fathers delighted. Few, indeed, 
are those still remaining whose own infancy was 
amused or impressed by the booklets, representative 
pages of which are now reproduced. The space 
covered is practically the first twenty-five years of 
the present century, and those whose early years 
they cheered are now presumably septuagenarians at 
the least. Tales such as ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer’ and 
‘Cinderella’ are perennial, and primitive versions 
of these were constantly reprinted. Stories with a 
moral lesson are, perhaps Eetenntete, less hardy, 
and most of the odifyin x matter Mr. Tuer supplies 
has a distinct flavour of antiquity. One of these, 
‘The Dairy; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse,’ 
formed a part of our own earliest treasures. From 
this Mr. Tuer gives three poems, with accom- 
panying illustrations. We seem to remember one 
composition guainter than any of those supplied. 
It ran, so far as our memory recalls, as follows :— 

When Philip’s good mama was ill, 

His father (?) bade him to be still, 

As both the doctor and the nurse 

Had said that noise would make her worse. 


At night, when Philip went to bed, 
He kissed mama, and whispering said, 
**My dear mama, I never will 

Make any noise when you are ill.” 


Most excellent Philip! We do not produce such 
boys now. The pabulum is different of those fed 
on works such as *‘ The Golden Age’ of Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame or the scarcely less delightful narrations 
of Miss Nesbit. We make no apology for quoting a 
triviality of the sort, since ‘ N. & Q.’ is the home for 
such. What would we not give to have the children’s 
books of early civilizations, Egyptian, Buddhistic, 
or pagan? Our quotation, moreover, though it does 
not appear in Mr. Tuer’s book, is exactly character- 
istic of what does. In addition to title - pages 
and explanatory matter there are four hundred 
illustrations — some simply comic, as of Deborah 
Dent, who kisses her donkey; others gnomical, as 
“You can’t make a whistle of a pig’s tail”; others, 
again, instructive, as ‘The Rebellious Schoolgirl’; 
and yet others showing street occupations, children’s 


games, and the like. Among those who supply the 


illustrations is Rowlandson, whose ‘ Characteristic 
Sketches of the Lower Orders’ have a certain 
measure of his well-known extravagance of humour 
—see, for instance, “Buy my sweet roses” and 
“Past one o'clock.” Two works are quoted show- 
ing that what are known as nonsense verses are 
much older than Lear. Poor enough are some of 
the rhymes, as when we hear of the old woman of 
Gosport—they are all old women— 

There was an old woman of Gosport, 

And she was one of the cross sort ! 


In other cases the rhymes have been familiarized in 
subsequent and, it must be owned, superior variants. 
A short preface by Mr. Tuer gives interesting 
particulars concerning the growth and manufacture 
of these works. It is impossible to convey an idea 
of the variety of subjects illustrated in this com- 
pilation, or the curious character of many of the 
cuts. Mr. Tuer has rendered a service to the anti- 
quary quite out of proportion with the apparent 
significance of his book. Important works natur- 
ally survive. It would take to efface the Pyramids 
almost as great labour as it took to erect them. 
Works such as are now reproduced disappear 
rapidly. The greater their popularity the quicker 
their disappearance. It is a significant fact that 
* Le Patissier Francois’ is the rarest of the Elzevirs, 
having been thumbed, greased, and destroyed by 
cooks. It is astonishing what a light is thrown 
upon conditions of past life by these productions, 
in the pursuit of which Mr. Tuer is indefatigable. 


The Marriage Registers of St. Dunstan's, Stepney. 
Edited by Thomas Colyer-Fergusson.—Vol. I. 
1568-1639. (Privately printed.) 

ANTIQUARIES and genealogists are to be congra- 

tulated upon the beginning of one more important 

task in the printing of the marriage registers of 

St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. The marriage entries, 

beginning in 1568, have fortunately survived the 

partial destruction of the church in the great tire 
of London. They are comprised in five books, of 
which the first two and a portion of the third are 
included in the present volume. Stepney during 
the period covered was a place of much more 
importance than it now seems, and St. Dunstan’s 
was the mother church of what is now collectively 
called East London. Its population was horribly 
reduced by the Plague, but has since augmented to 
its present immense bulk. The whole of the mar- 
riage entries of St. Dunstan’s have been extracted by 

Mr. Thomas Colyer-Fergusson, of Wombwell House, 

Gravesend, to whom application should be made, 

and the earlier half is now rendered accessible in an 

edition limited to one hundred copies. Our own 
regard for publications of the kind is known, 
and it is with a quasi-paternal regard we watch 
their preservation. Among entries of most in- 
terest to which attention is drawn is that under 
the date 25 April, 1587, Stephen Gosson and 
Elizabeth Acton. Mr. Colyer-Fergusson says, 
rightly, that Gosson is the well-known dramatist 
and preacher of the Elizabethan era. He might 
with advantage have added that Gosson had at 
that time been for two years lecturer at Stepney 
parish church at a salary of 307. A second entry of 

a kind of which there are few is that, 12 Dec., 1594, 

of “ The right honourable Edward Russell, Erle of 

Bedford, and Mrs. Luce, daughter to Sir John 

Harrington [sic], Knight.” This wedding was by 

licence. The reason for its taking place in Stepney 


q 
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was possibly that John Harington, probably father 
of Sir John, the translator of Ariosto, lived at 
Stepney as Treasurer to the King’s [Henry VIII.] 
Camps and Buildings. Lucy, the famous Countess 
of Bedford, has always been said to have been the 
daughter of John, first Lord Harington. It seems 
worth while to go into this question of descent, 
which may perhaps be definitely settled. At this 
date Lord Harington was Sir John. Among others 
to whom attention is drawn by the compiler are 
versons bearing the names of Borough, Burrell, 
Pett, Dethick, and Ryder. Concerning some of 


these there will be more to say, probably, when we | 
Among remarkable | 


arrive at the times of Pepys. 
Christian names on =i we come is that for a 
woman of Petronell. Puritan names are fairly 
abundant, but less so than we should have anti- 
cipated. Many Huguenots settled in Spitalfields, 
at one time part of the parish of Stepney, and their 
names give the register, as Mr. Colyer - Fergusson 
says, “‘a varied interest.” Richard Carter of Petti- 
coatelane, who married, 3 Nov., 1628, Jane Canon, is 
described as “‘a translator,” which we must assume 
to mean a cobbler, a slang signification of the word. 
Mariners and shipwrights are the occupations of 
most frequent occurrence. Occasionally we come 
on entries such as Andrew Bodelo and Jane 
Nicaise, both of ‘‘ ye French congregation.” A com- 
plete analysis of the records, such as can only be 
slowly accomplished, would probably reveal much 
matter of interest and some of importance. 
thank Mr. Colyer-Fergusson for his labours, and 
congratulate him on the progress that has been 
made. We commend heartily his work to support. 


The Abbot. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 

Ix the reissue of the “‘ Border Edition” of the 
Waverley novels ‘The Abbot,’ as is but natural, 
treads closely on the heels of ‘The Monastery.’ 
Wonderful is the change that is experienced. Re- 
solution and perseverance are requisite to get to 
the end of ‘The Monastery’; in ‘The Abbot’ the 
reader is carried along in a whirl of interest. Mr. 
Lang maintains that, though excellent, ‘The Abbot’ 
is not in the first flight of Scott’s novels. This may 
be. When Scott occupies for a moment the ground 
formerly trodden we are sensible of a slackness of 
interest. Archzological matters, such as the Abbot 
of Unreason and Dr. Luke Lundin, the chamber- 
lain at the village revels, are but indifferently 
managed. The serious interest is, however, admir- 
ably maintained. Roland Greme, unlike most of 
Scott’s heroes, is not in the least a prig, and the 
love passages between him and Catherine Seyton 
are so delightful they make us wish that Scott had 
observed less artistic reticence in his general treat- 
ment of love passages. We might expatiate on the 
qualities of this glorious novel, but the occasion is 
scarcely apt. We have but to notice its appearance 
in the reissued series with the ten illustrations of 
Mr. Gordon Browne. 


Chronicon Henrici Knighton Monachi Leycestrensis. 
Edited by Joseph Rawson Lumby, D.D. Vol. IL. 
(Stationery Office.) 

THE present volume is far more important as well 

as interesting than its predecessor. The earlier 

yortions are in a great degree compilations, mainly 
rom the chronicle of Walterof Hemingburgh. Here, 
however, we have much original matter, a large 
portion of which is of great value. There is, for 


one thing, a long and carefully prepared account of 
Wyclif and his followers. Knighton, as a monk, 
had naturally no sympathy either with the theo- 
logical or political teaching of these reformers. He 
seems to have had access to original documents, 
so that what he says is worth careful scrutiny. 
John of Gaunt was a benefactor of the Abbey of 
Leicester and a protector of its interests; he is, 
| therefore, always well spoken of, and even his 
sympathy for the Wyclitites excused, if some- 
what lamely. The account given of the Black 
Death is striking, though the idea that it originated 
in India is probably wrong. In Knighton’s time 
Englishmen’s ideas of Oriental geography were very 
vague. It seems to have reached Europe from the 
Black Sea, and the opinion that it originated in 
China or Tartary seems a highly probable surmise. 
Of course, as is the case with pestilences of much 
more recent date, to trace it to its fountain is im- 
possible. The death returns which the chronicler 
gives are important if he took them from docu- 
ments; if they are but hearsay, they are not 
without their use as showing the mental agony of 
the time. He records that on a single day there 
were 1,312 deaths at Avignon, “secundum com- 
putationem factam coram papa.” Canthis statement, 
we wonder, be contirmed by documents existing 
in the Papal archives? Knighton was careful to 
notice striking physical phenomena. For example, 


| he speaks of an earthquake having been felt in this 


We | 


country in February, 1343. This, his editor tells us, 
is not mentioned by any one else. Possibly, how- 
ever, Knighton made a mistake of a month, for 
William Merle, who kept a journal of the weather 
from 1337 to 1344, says that in that year an earth- 
quake was felt in Lindsey on 29 March, and that 
it caused stones to fall from the stone chimneys, 
adding that the movement lasted long enough for 
any one to repeat distinctly the angelic salutation. 
In his account of the Wyclifites Knighton refers to 
the Koran of Mohammed. Did a translation into 
Latin, or any other tongue that a monk of Leicester 
—_ be likely to be able to read, exist in those 
days? 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

A. C. meg of your queries are so condensed 
that the meaning baffles us. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Times. 
“* A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap., 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—Scotsman. 

* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’"— Westminster Gazette. 

‘To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” — Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn bands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." —Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 

“* There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first. chapter is unintelligible until the bock is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life."—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony......There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most place feelings and incident 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful ; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipsbod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some a Lyx 

Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several! of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glove. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD’S BIOGRAPHY. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY, with 2 Portraits, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile Letters, 
large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC. M.P. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
READY THIS DAY, royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth ; or in balf morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME LVI. (TEACH—TOLLET) OF 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Srovey Lee, 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of 


the Work, which witl be effected within two years from the present time. 
Nors.—A full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, wil! be sent on application. 


NEW EDITION, IN THRBE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS'S “ TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 
READY THIS DAY, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. by the late Jous 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. First Series. 

*,* In preparing this New Edition of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds’s three volumes of travels, ‘ Sxetches in Italy and 
Greece,’ * Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ and * Italian Byways,’ nothing has been changed except the order of the Essays. 
For the convenience of travellers a topographical arrangement has been adopted. 

*," The Second and Third Series will be issued on October 25 and November 26 respectively. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. I» course of issue, in 13 Monthly Volumes, 


large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original Manuscripts and Note-Buoks; and 
each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introauction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIK, 

*," Prospectus post free on application. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition con- 


tains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which bad not been previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
It bas been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest 


and handsomest edition that has been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 92,; 
or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Vol are sold sep ly, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 
41. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the 
former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

*,* The Vol are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; 


or ls. in paper cover. 


*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place. 


Piinted by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Kream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.C.: and Publisred by 
C. FRANCIS at bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday. October 1, 1898. 
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